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REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, 1923 AND 
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« 

By William" R. Hood, 

t A **'* lant Speotaltot in School UfjUlation, Bureau of Education 
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^ INTRODUCTION 

- Within the two-year period covered by this review all States held 
sessions of their legislative assemblies; and in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New \ ork, New Jersey, South, Carolina, and Georgia, whose 
legislatures meet annually, there were two sessions. In all there were 
passed approximately 1,400 educational measures, exclusive of acte 
local application and ordinary appropriation bills. This shows 
an interest m public education which should be gratifying, but in 
some previous biennial periods there was considerably more school 
legislation. In the biennium 1919-20, for example, there were passed 
more than 1,600 educational acts of general application within the 
respective States where passed. , , 

During a period of one or two years after the close of the World 
; r s f\° o1 legislation flourished. Out of the war had corue a new 
in eres m physical education and school hygiene, Americanization, 
e removal of illiteracy ; in short, “improvement of the school system 
allalong the line; and this new interest found expression in a large 

Sch ° o1 le £ islation - But by 1921, an odd year in 
’ , 42 legislatures were in session, a different temper of the 

^pular mind was making itself felt in State legislatures. From, this 
soon became plain that in many of the States few, if any, forward 
^eps could be expected in school legislation; in %t, there was posi- 
e fear m some quarters that the schools might suffer distinct loss, 
p rticulariy m the matter of financial support. In most of the 
Nates the development of new movements during this period is 

an<3 ’ m0re ° Ver ’ new or especially significant 
phases of older movements and practices are not much in evidence. 
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This downward turn of the curve of school legislation may meet 
the approval of a considerable group of people ; for there are con- 
siderable numbers who seem to believe that there is already too much 
law. The proposition that there is already too much law on the stat- 
ute books is worth brief examination in relation to school laws. It is 
one which carries some truth, but* also a measure of error. In the 
sense that the laws contain too many prohibitions and restrictions, 
there is considerable truth in the proposition; but law does not 
merely prohibit or restrict ; it promotes, conserves, guarantees, and 
protects. In these positive and constructive aspects of the law, 
there can hardly be an excess. Again, in the sense that* statutes 
are often prolix, and characterized by duplication or needless repe- 
tition, it may be said that there is too much law; but these qualities 
relate to the style in which the statute is written rnther than to the 
nature of the law itself. Still a third sense in which we possibly 
have too much law is that in some State codes or Vompiled statutes 
obsolete and useless provisions are left; the “dead wood *' has not 
■been cut away; but here again the fault is of the nature of a fault 
in style, or perhaps the code commission or other agency designated 
to codify the statutes has not been given sufficient authority to elimi* 
nate obsolete and useless provisions. * v 

As regnrds school law, therefore, it can not be admitted 
is too much. So long as the public school systems of fcta 
belqw- standard, as many of them still are, there wiJJ b< 
more and better menns of improvement; and additional 
laws will be necessary to provide more school funds, in 
school term, provide a properly trained teacher for eve 
room, and insure the attendance of every child at a sch 
to his capacity. Until these* things are accomplished, t 
that there is too muehWhool law will be untenable. 


One of the most important educational acts that a Sta 
ture may pass is a complete cotjification of all its publie-sc 
written as a single bill and passed as an ac,t establishing 
code of schools laws’ of the StUte. Generally speaking, 
ment of a new school code should have one or both of two 

1. -**To secure proper arrangement of the law and the el 
of inconsistencies, duplication, and the like. 

2. To embody in the new law such organic and substantia 
as may at the time be desirable. 

Wherever it is proposed to adopt a new school code, but I 
purposes will suggest themselves. In some cases it. will 
advisable to*try to accomplish both, and in others, only the 
tioned. To include much organic or substantive change 


NEW, SCHOOL CODES 
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IHlLh^sot' ':IS: by .ho legislature, 

"■codification of existing law^'" If* “if pr ° P ° SC<l 5°*> "*f » 
arrangement and coord mutism i 1,n ? more than proper 
trial is worth the t>ffort in a number Jf s?„ < J l " P 'f* 1 *" 1 "* ° ne time i the 
not been codified in recent years & whose 80,1001 ] «w have - 

.^"2- i*:,z "zfot" T ,o M d compiete rerodifi °‘- 

hwssogcncr^asto rl^ c I . To aw ° r amentled *heir 
State in (be 1^ w”,s Xcw ftT' '’.oponions. The first 
Km! passed “ Vn act to ,.,'nTi f K “ leglslotl| re of .‘hat State in 

and management, thereof ” f)tW * maintenance, support, 

within this 04 von • i ^ ler im P or tant enactments of codes 

lihnl' DeS ^ Win'^u^"' York '-P™- y lv„°n!:: . 

and Washington ' * ’ ‘ “ ° ma ’ f<;xas ’ OI[ lnhoma, 

»tw!^^r;!^i:r^^ ,es nd ? p,ed «*. 

•Wth Carolina and Ncw Afe T ™'‘ ■* ^ Were 

The new code of North p „‘ r • j.' J . a t n< J M,ss,ss, PP l >n 1924. 
prisingNo “articles” and is ° ^ w lV1 ^ into 14 “parts,” coni- . 
elioo, laws, evee, t that he 1 °°Ti • r T difi<,ati °" of ‘he State's 
he State S cZl IZ^ ' FT* ^ duties ° f 
traction, which were not hv it 1 su P er, o* erM lent of public in- 
n Hie new .code. The c,‘ , “'"‘‘"'T or -revised, were not included 
interpretations” and tbe ,C “ T ,llc refore begins with certain 
rereads ,h Igh tcoXs b f 1 CdUCati0 "’ and 

* hot,, of the^u^flt, tlrXt ^ T*' 

7 new sch ° o1 co ^ of New Mexico, like that of North P^ai* ' 

»t nn ( . e a rearrangement and a vision of several Igani^or sub’ 
ntne provisions. It is marked bv brevitv anr i • & ub * 

: “T s ? UerS T hich ? ther Stat0a I : thei^eZoT^eT ' ' 

moie noteworthy, provisions are the abolishment of the 

• * * 
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county board of education and the substitution of the board of county 
commissioners, the provision for the appointment (after January 1, 
19*25) of the county superintendent of schools by the commissioners 
acting as u county board of education, and the establishment of an 
elaborate system of school budgeting. ' 

Mississippi’s school code, adopted in 1924, is of the kind which is 
designed primarily as a rearrangement and proper codification of the 
existing body of school law. It contains few organic changes. 
Prior to 1924 the pamphlet of school laws published by this State 
wais a mere collection of chapters of, legislation passed at different 
times and of provisions relating to education as they appeared in 
the general code. The legislature of 1924 arranged this miscella- 
neous collection in a single act, with major divisions as chapters and 
minor divisions as sections, numbered consecutively, and in this 
rearranged body .of law there emerged a creditable “school code,” 
particularly as regards form. 

EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 

The educational survey has been much discussed and widely used 
in all sections of the country. In some cases there have been marked 
o' benefits to the schools of the State, city, or other unit surveyed; in 
• ’other cases no very noticeable benefits have immediately resulted. 

' From the standpoint of the reviewer of legislation only the State- 
wide survey is of much interest, since this is the kj/hd of study that 
usually recommends legislation and often results in the passage of 
new'.laws. 

Four States provided by law in 1923 for State educational surveys, 
and one made similar provision in 1924. 

Illinois was one of the States of the first group. By act of June 
28, 1923, the Illinois Legislature created a survey commission to be 
composed of the governor, tw,o members of the Senate, two members 
of the house of representatives, and two citizens appointed by the 
. governor. This commission was authorized to investigate the entiw 
edycational system of the State, including school costs, the training 
of teachers, and the higher institutions, and was directed to report 
lo the legislature of 1925. An appropriation of $15,000 was made. 

- A concurrent resolution of the North Dakota Legislature of 1923 
authorized the governor to appoint a commission of five members to 
be known as the “ School finance and administration commission, | 
which, was directed “to make as thorough and comprehensive ipstu^y* 
investigatidn, and analysis of ,the whole problem of school finance, 
school taxation, and school administration as possible.” This survey 
was proposed in the interest of economy in the conduct of the school^ 
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and tho commission was directed to report not later than September 
1, 1924. I he concurrent resolution carried no appropriation. 

The Texas educational survey, a third one provided for in 1923 
was likewise to be an investigation of the entire public-school sys- 
em. The act provided for the appointment of a commission and for 
e employment by the commission % of a survey director and staff 
of assistants to conduct the survey. 'The commission was directed 
to make its report on or before December 1, 1924. An appropria- 
tion of $50,000 was made to defray the expenses incurred^ ? 

. A West Virginia act, approved May 1, 1923, created a “ public 
school commission ” of seven members to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. The commission was . “ to study and investigate the laws 
and conditions m this State relating to tlje public-school system and 
report the results of its investigations, together with its recommen- 
dations, to the next session of the legislature.” The act itself carried ■ 
no appropriation, but, in the appropriation bill the sum of $15,000 
was allowed for the expenses of the survey. 

The act of 1924 which provided for a survey was that of Missis- 



that the expense “ be paid out of the regular 1924-25 appropriations 
to the university and colleges on a percentage basis, each institution 
paying.m proportion to its appropriation.” 

/STATE DEPARTMENTS OP EDUCATION 

Two phases of- State school administration have been much in 
public print in recent years, and a large body of legislation or pro- ’ 
posed legislation has related to them. These are (1) the composi- 
Uon and orgamzatmn of the State board of education and (2) the 
method of choosing the chief State school officer . ' 

The brief statement below shows the principal facts relative to 
ne composition of Sttrte -boards. 

N’umber of general State boards of education, 
boards composed wholly of ex officio members 
boards having no ex officio membert 

Boards with mixed ex officto and appointive or elective members 24 

Boards (in preceding item) in which ex officio members predominate!”'" 4 
ards In which appointive or elective members predominate over ex officio 20 
average number of members (41 boards) 

Average number of members* exclusive of ex officio boarilK. _ _ K *' 

Avenge term of members, In years.... 

Boards in whole or In paft appointed by governor 
Boards appointed by legislature 


Elected by popular vote ' f 

Otherwise chosen (not ex officio) 


L, 


m 


41 

0 

8 


20 

7 

< 

8 

6 

27 


1 

2 
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From the practice in the several States as indicated by this state- 
ment, a reasonably well-defined standard appears. The average 
State board of education is composed of seven or eight-members, a 
majority of whom are appointed and a minority of whom attain 
membership by virtue of holding-other offices ;lhe board is in whole * 
or in part appointed by the governor; and terms are for 0 years 
and overlap. 

It will be seen that the practice in the States is approaching the 
' standard generally accepted by authorities on school administration. 
However, there is still too much ex officio membership, and ^the 
method of selection has the disapproval of what is probably a con- 
siderable group of persons who believe that the State board of 
education, being a legislative body, should be chosen by the people. 
With respect to ex officio membership, it may be said that this kind of 
board tends to be displaced by one composed of non ex officio mem- 
bers chosen for their ability, integrity, and interest in education. 
The highest class of men in the State can Ik* induced to accept n place 
on the State board of education if men of like class are placed on the 
board with them and if they see a real duty to do or function to 
perform. Ex officiohnembership is therefore unnecessary; and, more- 
over, members of this kind rarely function properly. The attorney 
general, secretary of stnte, or other State officer is concerned with 
other affairs, his interests are else"' 1 ere, and usually he neglects his 
educational connection. - 

As regards the best method of selecting the State board of educa- 
tion, it must be srfftl that the prevailing practice at present is' ap- 
pointment of the members, or a majority of them, by the gov** r nor of 
the State, possibly there will be a growth of sentiment in favor of 
popular election when the board's functions as a legislative body are 
better understood, but for the present, at least, the appointive board 
prevails decisively. 

Present practice in the States witli respect to the manner of choos- 
ing the chief State school officer deserves some notice here. This 
officer is elected by popular vote in IV2 States; he is appointed "by the 
governor in 6 States and bv the State board of education in 8 States. 

It will be observed that these three groups total only 4G. In Idaho 
and Wyoming there is both a superintendent of public instruction 
and a State commissioner of education. In each of these cases the 
-superintendent is elected by popular vote and the commissioner is 
appointed by" the .State board. * . • 

The prevailing practice is election by popular vote. The prevail- 
ing . opinion among authorities on the subject is that the office shoi^d 
d5e%™»ppoint i ve one. A difference, therefore, exists between theory 
and^practice. Sojne States have displaced popular election with 


educational legislation y 

appointment, but the ni.ij.ber is not largo. In sever.! S,i„„ . 

£&£?•££ 

mmrnm 

t± 

*r fts* or ^ 

c awi 8,0,0 

"hio'f °, f lerk C r!,'r° a n | '^iT"*' |H ’ si ' ions: Assis "»" superinteX". 

u,d ctafaSp^ ' n "° n - ,UUl ww » l s, enojrrap!.erV positions 

A noteworthy act of constructive legislation w is tli-if r <1 i- • 
luckv loirisJaturc of iooj‘ Ti»;- . . <s inat of tno Ken- 

ta' ZTo !l™4gXd W ""j' )’of CS f‘ “ 

(5) rural school supervision 16) bill, J"i "" ^“"'■nation, 
Nation, (g) Jit^T^U^T^fS^Mrl 7 ^ • 

•ft. "* dis - - 

a i’s ?.rt:-e;rrst7 ,iX: 

««nt years is tin. “administrative ioder T i' " , ” '! 

: * h ^nniaos the executive ^dnlt Uv ■ brS 'll - 

K and completely codifying the adm to™t “"of sET * 
ua^a.odetbe.iepartment of education i^^i^ 
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others, ns. for example, the department of agriculture. banking, or j 
health. .Two States in 192*) passed acts of the nature of adminis- 
■drntrvc codes. These were Pennsylvania and Tennessee.' Vsnnily 
the department of education has not been very materially affected 
by this type of law. but has been merely set in the administrative 
code in substantially the saint' form iii which it appears in (he / 
school law. . 

Within the |H*riod here under consideration,* important acts affect- 
ing the State board of education were passed in Alabama and Wis- 
consin. Alabama's board was by act of 1 92-1 increased from S to 12 
in membership. The governor . and State superintendent are re- 
tained as ex oflicio memlHM'5;. and the rest of the members are to V 
apjminted by the governor. one frtun each congressional district. of 
which there are l<b Alabama makes other educational use of its 
congressional districts, as, for example, for the maintenance o(j dis- 
trict secondary agricultural scTn*ols and for the appointment of 
members oThhe administrative boards of its higher institutions; so 
the change made in its State board of education need not lie con- 


sidered radical. ( 

A Wisconsin act of abolished jlhe State board ol edneatinn 

<tf that Spite. A certain duality of control and responsibility in 
the school VvXcm of W isconsin had existed fur ’several years, and 
tiiis- pri.lubh .entered as a consideration in tjy* repeal hue noted. 
Prior to'tlie pas-nev of tic repealing id of 1 there wen* a mn- 

<>ral Slate hoard of education and a board C.eatcd especially- for 
\ocational education, and. moreover, there Atecc both a stipei ijit< nd- 
ent of public >cbool> and a .-ecretan >f the State board <*f education. 
The repeal ubolislud the general » dicfitioual bt-ard a’ id m-peused 
with its secretary. 

With respeot fo Slap* superintendents. only a [cw-act-, M sec- 
ondary importance wore passed in the period reviewed here. Maine 
ami Tennessee changed the title? of their respective scho*.^ executives 
in " commissioner of education ; and Illipoi.-> ami Alabama laisod 
tlie salaries of their superintendents. the tormer to >*. .*<*•) and the 
latter to-Sti.iMKh ' No State changed the method of choosing it^ <hiefi 
Stilte school ollicer. ./ ' 


r 

COUNTY SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

With respect to the ** county unit*" of administration, It would 
appear that in discussions of this subject the approach -to itjias 
sometimes been uiib»»ppily chosen. By this it is meant that pos- 
sibly too much interest haft ‘been focused on the “unit and tlre^ 
county administrative machinery. If the whole field of county 
participation in the provision of public schools were thoroughly 

* * - * **' 
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studied, wit Iiout special emphasis -on the •‘unit" or liU 1 • , 

1 EH HF : 

Ms.-ry ^ assistant f . Co,m,y Mi|>eriirt r ii<J«ii» or ollu-r s»}«. r 

Number providing f„ r 0 ,„ mv Sl .j l , H1 j I)|V .. S 

N'm.lM-r In win, I. tl,e county !,„« lit , JK m^Lnr.l W . 

tsS^^-s^ssssss 

niovi.1,',1 ,,,„]. . ,1 I ■•, , p,J,|i ( . InnMiujrs im . 

a mn^r l ,'" bl 'l l “'* 1 ' ^ V “'.un'.v'?! 

about as well n« nil..,. , ' niM V •*» uvjl functions 

Stt? '6 “ 3 S 

It appears, that some would make the countV m,if 
t rat ion too hard andtfiQt' ;* i • ° 1 • ,m,t °* adminis- 

triet. Countv sehonl nr, • , OT X lf ,0, al eomiminitv dis- 
use that a measure ^ ^ m ° r ° ffrxih, ‘*^ t!i,. n 

m«y ho left to the community. * n ° tt,y an<l ,ocal Participation 

foimtyWliool sy skeins “'were ' passed! ^ ^ ( )ri~ 'tlie’ V*'] “‘’V^ ,v, . ,Ui, ^ r . 

*ln7uL^* ril ° f bd ' mii0 " >V “ S thc *"*J'*' of'^^ion'ln 

W^o^ttrSc^^ S ° nU ‘ ^ ° f Mn OI ^ lli ‘- nature in the 

former^ elected from the ‘eoZh-' ‘otTr.^ i 0<,n ‘' n J io “' w *»>h ^„s 
•Ins> act, to he heieafter eWin i r*. , '“f’ 1> s, um,or the terms of • 

from each supli district in thc countJv ^Con”* T' Xi ' t " m <Iistricts ’ 0,r .e 
led- to this change W « S‘e * # C ° nsU,<?ra ,ons "hid, proW 
hrcre a proportion of the honnl f • w J ),ovon t the elect lop. of too 

^position to' make the plan for the *T ^lV °V h<? C<,lmty an<1 a - 
for the choice of countv inn • ;•* ‘ 0 ° board confor m to that 

Wenue, An' Oregon W Jf 'iMa* 1 * 1 8 ” le,n,)ftrs of ( he 'hoard -of 
egon. Jm 1923 is similar to the Alabama .act. 
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The Oregon law requires that in a county operating as a county unit 
the county school district must be, divided into* five i divisions, and. 
.that one of the five county school directors milfet reside in each of 
these divisions. * / 

The State of Texas, which already had county boards of education 
for higtaschool purposes, made a beginning in 19-23 with the plan 
of county-unit control of all public schools. The Texas act permits 
certain counties to submit to a vote' of the people the question 
whether the county unit of control'will be adopted. The act applies 
to any county having a population of 100,000 or more and therefore 
affects only the five most populous counties of the State. 

A Montana act of 1923 was of the nature of amendment of an 
earlier local option county unit law of that State. It sought to 
make the older law more workable. It provides against subdistrfcf 3 
trusteeimaking expenditures in excess of their budgets, "Authorizes a 
1-mill county tax to create a building fund, and defines mare cleaVly 
the duties of subdistrict trustees as well as those of the county board. 

Three, other acts of 1923 affected county school administration. 
One in Tennessee^xtended (l>e provisions of that States county unit 
law to all counties, there. having been some counties to which the 
older law did not apply. The new school code of New Mexico- 
abolished county boards of education and transferred “their powers 
and duties to existing eounty boards of^ommissioners, which tire to 
be ex officio countyjionrds of eduentioh. The third act of this group 
was that of North Carolina. That State's county school boards were 
not changed in composition or organization by the new school code, 
but the boards functions in relation to the countv school budget were 
materially aff ected. This budget is now prepared bv-joint acting of 
the eountyboard of education and the county commissioners, and irt ‘ 

case of disagreement appeal imiy.be taken to the superior court. 

«* • 

THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

The county superintendent of schools represents the supervisory 
and executive side of the county school system. No very important* 
^legislation in this field was passed in either 1923 or 1924. However, 
provisions Avere» made for higher salaries for superintendents in 
several States. Among *tfiese were Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, and 
Mississippi. ” ’ • . j 

Th« tendency to raise the qualifications required of county super- 
intendents was noticeable in a few States. Among these were Ala- 
bama and New Mexico in 1923 and Kentucky and Mississippi in 
1924. 

One State in 1923 passed from popular election of the county 
superintendent to appointment of "this important officer by the county 
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An Illinois act of 1923 made some* increase in that States con- 
tribution to the schools, but it is perhaps of more interest by reason 
of the change which it made in the system of distribution of State 
schpol funds. Prior to 1924-25, the school year in which this act 
was put int<* effect, Illinois distributed its State funds on the school 
census basis, but this is now ‘displaced by some four bases of dis- 
tribution. These bases are (1) the “teacher-school day," which is 
a daily session of not less than, 1 hours of- class-time work con- 
ducted by a full-time elementary teacher with not fewer than live 
pupils of school ago: (2) the teacher basis, account being taken of 
the amount of training the teacher lias received; (3) aggregate days’ 
attendance of pupils; and (4) again the teacher basis, where' the 
teacher is a normal-school graduate who teaches 9 school months, 
in a one-room elementary school district. On the first of those, a fiat 
sum of 70 cents each is allowed, and an additional suin ranging from 
50 cents to $2 per “teacher-school-day" is allowed districts of 
relatively low assessed valuation in inverse ‘ratio fo the valuation. 
Apportionment is made on the first-mentionotl teacher ba*is as fol- 
lows: Far 18 weeks of normal training, 50 cents per week; 36 weeks 
of normal training, $1 per week; graduate of two-year course in 
State normal school, $2.50 per week. "On the third basis, 115 cents 
is apportioned for each day a pupil attends school. Fourth basis, 
$100 for each teacher uf the class specified and employed as specified. 

Chapter 288 of the Oklahoma laws of 1923 proposed an amend- 
ment to the constitution of that State. It provided for a State tax 
levy on an ad valorem basis sufficient to raise a fund equal to at 
least $15 per annum for each pupil in attendance as shown by aver- 
age attendance reports. From this fund $15 per unit of average 
attendance was to be apportioned. The proposed amendment was 
ratified by the people, but was by the State supreme court later 
declared invalid on the ground of improper submission to the elec- 
torate. The samc^or a similar amendment will be offered in the 
legislature of 1925. 

The Massachusetts act of 1924 amends an. earlier law under which 
State aid is granted to towns bf relatively low assessed valuation 
in inverse ratio to the valuation. The act of 1924 raises from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000 the property assessment which a town may 
hav6 and come within the class entitled to State aid for its public 
schools. •« 

It was said in an earlier paragraph that county taxes have re- 
mained during the past two years about as they formerly were. 
There is one exception to this general statement: Utah in J923 
changed its system of county school taxation. In that State tax , 
levies in county school districts of the first class, which are whole ( 
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counties in most cases, are now limited as follows- Tn n ^ • f 
with assessed valuation of .$2,000 tg *o ; y )0 n(. r e hil f ? n f 1 d ^ nct 

n snn Z i fo""" '* r ^ 7 «""■! lijta 

-r" 1,04 ,n , ,""- v «* oi»r»tc to roduoe a low below that ”f 

rrrr «»*■* “ 

flat rate of 10 mills is mo Jo *1 * ' * for exani P ,e ? where a 

««*? i,n •*— ? 

Oliio ‘ °" N " l>i 7 ‘- ' Vi ' ,,li " Vh«> t peHo!r h5 IX^w 

• l tali, Ne\u(Iii, and one or two oflmr m »«-„•. \ 1 1 * ’ 

tr 

„f ! K "' ,J -f rt ,,f Wllnnl “"ppnrt is passed. two three pi, are, 

-pport. Whirl, Z sJ: 

5:i; 55 :;:: 55;r lml ' iV " 1 " v, " : Mni,,K - 

P ctmly, iiom btate, county, and local school district. ’ 


1 


1‘crrriiftitifM of srhool final x nr,lr,;l 



It us, of course, not contended that these figures are conclusive l,nf 

hcre "“{ " ,C >sute l,ns "<* •«* ground 

ttr'T; .1°. Uld be ^' atifyin " t0 those *ho hold the view that 

: e shduId: t S be datively a larger contributor than it is. . 
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Another phase of the problem of school support which has re-.' 
ceived more than ordinary attention in recent years is seen in vari- 
ous efforts and proposals to provide school revenues from sources 
other than the usual property tax. That “ new sources of revenue ” 
must be found is the belief of various authorities on the subject. 
It is urged by many that every person hiu’ing taxable ability should 
pay some kind of tax to his State, and^nat some system of taxation 
should be adopted to reactf every form of taxable ability with justice 
tg all. That is to say, that not merely a property tax should be 
levied, but, for example, also income, inheritance, corporation, fran- 
• chise, u severance ” or production, and possibly luxury and sales 
taxes. There is doubtless a measure of reason in this view, for 
such is the" complexity of our modern economic system that forms 
of taxation supplementary to the general property tax would seem 
imperative. It is hardly fair that a farm or other real estate, easily 
reached for the purpose of a property tax, should pay its full quota 
of a levy, while other kinds of taxable ability, as, for example, vari- 
ous forms of “ intangibles,” escape with little or no toll taken from 
them. 

But it is from the standpoint of school revenues that we are con- 
cerned here. With supplementary or multiple tax , systems as a 
theory or a' mere economic principle we are not particularly con- 
cerned. The argument for sources of revenue other than the general 
property tax is here based on the needs of the schools. The property 
tax for school purposes can hardly be said to have broken down, 
but some hold that it has become antiquated; in some sections it 
certainly appears unequal -to the burden of properly supporting the 
schools without income from other sources. There are some States 
in which twice as much money as is now expended could be expended 
..on the schools without just charge of extravagance. At present the 
schools of those States are poor in quality, terms are too short, and 
many communities "are still without high-school privileges. But 
already complaint of high taxes is heard. In some cases at least, 
these complaints qre justifiable, for high taxes on infertile or thin 
farm lands may become practically confiscatory. Therefore other 
sources of school revenues must be found, and this is essentially a 
problem for the school men of the country. 


The problem of the short school term is usually a problem either 
of school • revenues or of child labor on the farm. By- this it is 
meant that the short term is usually due either to want of sufficient 
funds to maintain the schools for a longer period in the .year or to 
parental disposition to put the children to work instead of keeping , 
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iS t0 “"T the firel 'mentioried.condition that 
. hoof revenue laws are passed and systems of school support im 

proved from l, me to time by State legislatures. It is to fhe W 

. mentioned condition that legislatures give attention when they 

^ minima term laws. Some notice will be' given here to 
legislation aimed directly at the short school term. 

, \T S aC ^ 3923 relates specifically to the school 

rm ‘, .^ Ulres tliat schools be maintained not less than eio-ht 
months within each school year. Under the provisions of this act * 

7f. ! ’ r Cl ' O0i ; 1,st " ct which unable, with a 10-mill levy on its tax 

the Sta°e nnd’co T'" 1 " 1 " SCh ° 01 “ S rcl l uiml receives aid from 
btate and county in an amount equal to the difference between 

erl Of'r 6 “me SU,U lu ‘ cessar y to maintain the eight-months 
fourth. 0 “ 6 StatC Pays u three - f °urths, and the county one-' 

. fl f i ,r M,rU J CS ° ta aCt ° f 3923 amended section 279G of the General 
. atufes of that State by increasing from five to seven the number 
0 months of school which districts must mainUm I„ “ 
pan. on act the distribution to a school district of the school endow- 

of a ^school tten m:nL mailCCOntingent “ P ° n ** 

-The new school code of North Carolina provides for a six-months 
term of schools in counties and places upon the county the responsi- 

mon h” b u ,- a 's, n r • m “. in,ainin g' I* 1 ® schools not less than six 
months, hut a State -equalizing fund ” is provided by appropriation 

ation ' P " rpOSe ' of a,dlng counties of relatively low asLid valu- 

•The practice enquiring local school unfe to maintain school 
, f* than a . s pecified term is almost universal in the States 
But }!,. en , en 7 “ oons,antl .V to make this required tern, lon.tr’ 

Kr jssr is * «— - ■» a ^ 

* teachers 

- I 

Phases of teaching service usually seen in school legislation have 
b«n noticeabie ,n the legislation .of the past two yeafe, but in lit 

( ‘ ha A ,n somc L f <>™« period g. These phases are what are 

bought of here qs the general welfare of the teacher, teacher trail 
f and , , e of giving it, and the qualLdtions’S 

Legislation affecting the general welfare of teachers includes 
ac ments relating to salaries, tenure, and pensions. The peak of 
•pslation relating to teachers’ salaries was reached several years 
g , hence the number of laws passed on the subject witljnthe 
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period here considered is not large. The Legislature of Colorado 
amended an act of 1921 which was of the nature of a minimum- 
salary law and which was designed to insure a minimum pay of $75 
per month for each teacher. The ’ amendment of 1923 regulated 
the distribution on the teacher basis of the county tax levied for the 
purpose. It provided that no school should receive county funds 
for salary payment for a longer term than 9 y 2 months, and that 
the local district piust levy at least 3 mills on the dollar of its as- 
sessed valuation. A New York act of 1923 added to an earlier law 
the provision that the annual increment to the salary of a teacher in 
the kindergarten or the first eight grades shall be not less than 
$75 a year in any city of less than 50,000 population, or in any 
union free-school district employing a superintendent or maintain- 
ing an academic or high-school department. An Ohio act, also 
passed in 1923, authorized the establishment of pay-roll accounts in 
depositories in city school districts so that teachers may be paid in 
cash. % 

With -respect- to the tenure of teachers there was no outstanding 
legislation in either 1923 or 1924., However, N.ew Jersey amended 
in a minor particular its older law on the subject. The amendment 
requires teachers holding positions to give boards of education GO 
days] notice of an intention to resign. Eleven States now have laws 
^designed to give public-school teachers more security in their posi- 
tions after a reasonable period * of probationary service. 

Pension legislation has within the past two years received more of 
the attention of legislators than either salaries or tenure. How- 
ever, few acts were passed which established pension systems where 
they had not previously existed. Laws putting new retirement plans 
into operation were passed in Maine, where a new system to be main- 
tained jointly by teachers’ assessments and State contribution and 
to provide annuities in accordance with McClintock’s tables will 
in the course of time displace the provisions of an older law ; in Ala- 
bama, where the county boards of education of the three largest 
counties of the State— Jefferson, Montgomery, and Mobile — were 
authorized to create and maintain retirement funds; and in Wash- 
ington State, where a contributory system applicable to all school 
districts not haying their own local retirement funds was provided. 
The application of retirement plans was made broader and extended 
to other classes of teachers, usually those in certain State institu- 
tions or other State service, in California, Indiana, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rhode Island. The Michigan teachers’ retirement 
system was reorganized, and in New York provision was made for 
the discontinuance of local district pensions in favor of participa- 
tion in the State retirement fund. On the whole, the older tendency 
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to make retirement plans more liberal with respect to the teacher 
and to organize them on a sound actuarial basis ha? continued 
through the period comprehended in this study. ' 

V 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

New Jersey in 1923 provided for the establishment of a new State 
normal school at Paterson and for the support and management of 
the same.. In, Alabama, a normal school at Daphne which had 
previous y been rated a nonstandard school was by legislative act 
put on the basis of a “ Class A normal school,” of which there are 
now five in the State. A Maryland act of 1924 provided $205,000 
for buildings and equipment for the new normal school previously 
located 'at Salisbury on the “Eastern Shore” of that State. A 
Georgia act of the same v^ar provided for the introduction of teacher 

training in one of the State agricultural schools maintained in con- 
gressional districts. <* 

Teachers’ colleges, by change of name, displaced State normal 
.schools m several States, and generally a four-year course of study 
was authorized in addition to the usual two-year course. In Colo- 
ra 0 under an act of 1923 the normal school at Gunnison was de- 
signated The Western State College qf Colorado.” All State 
normal schools of I exns were changed to teachers’ colleges in 1923 

‘," d ,!ni™ C v J T ,r , Utah m “ de its normi11 st ’ ll00i » department of 
the university to be known as the “State school of education” 

The support of teacher-training institutions continues reasonably 

^beral ,n spite of efforts in some quarters to cut down State apprm 

priations. A phase of the subject which by this tigie would L 

o deserve more than passing notice is seen in the scholarships now 

fh?s ktnd " TtTn r In ' 1923 tW ° States made P™visfons of 

his kind. The Delaware Legislature authorized the State board 

education to create at the University of Delaware not to exceed 

60 scholarships of the value of $200 each and to be awarded on 

whool! 8 f J '.“ SSUranCe ” the h0lder wiU Wh elementary 
whools for two years after graduation. The Utah Legislature 

eated at the State School of Education 100 scholarshins of th« 

vahieof $25 each. The Utah scholarships e^JhSSS^ h 

payment of a registration fee. tne 

TEACHFJls’ QUALIFICATIONS 

This is a subject of constant legislation. The tendency is. cen- 
to elirn- t0 f raiS f-fi he * qUal i fiCatl0?S re( l uired of teachers,' or at least 

ard ;X”ch iff ^ u ^ • 1 ° W6r gI ' adeS * At P resent stand- 

town i h , th , e S . tat f » h y legislation and otherwise, are working 

r ,S ^gh-schoojf graduation plus two years of normal training 
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for every teacher -in the elementary schools- But as yet this stand- 
ard has been attained in but few States. Within the two-year 
period considered in this review about one-third of the States passed 
laws relating to the qualifications required of teachers. These acts 
varied from unimportant amendments in some cases to complete 
revision of the State's law <5n the subject in others. 

Two important aspects of certification have been noticeable in the 
legislation of recent years. One of these is a tendency to vest in 
the State department of education all authority in the granting of 
certificates" and by the same measure to take this authority away 
irom county superintendents, except as they may serve as agents of the 
State department. The other aspect is that seen in laws which con- 
ceive all certificates as divided into two general classes — namely, 
standard and nonstandard or “provisional.” In this classification 
the standard nfiay, for example, represent graduation from a high 
school and two years of normal training in addition, while the non- 
standard certificate may represent all grades below the standard, 
as first, second, and third grades. In such a plan it is usually pro- 
A'ided that the holder of die highest grade of nonstandurd certificate 
may “bujld” to a standard. An Indiana act of 1923 exemplifies 
the first of the aspects or tendencies above mentioned, and a Kentucky* 
act of 1924 exemplifies the second. * 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

The present status of compulsory school attendance in this country 
may be shown in outline by means of a brief statement of facts from 
attendance requirements of State laws. The statement follows: 

Number of States fixing 7 years ns the age when attendance must begin.. 28 

N timber fixing 8 years for such age l 20 

Number fixing 14 years as the age to which attendance must continue 7 

Number fixing 15 years for such upper age limit-*.. 3 

Number fixing 16 years for sifch age t 38 

Number requiring attendance for fuil school term 36 

Number requiring attendance for less than full term 12 

Within the past two years Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming 
o passed acts relating to school attendance. All of these were amend- 
ments of earlier laws. The Connecticut act adds to that State's 
law the provision that a child over 14 years of age w^ose physical 
or mental condition is such that his attendance at school would be 
impracticable can not be compelled to attend even though, his school- 
ing is deficient. The Delaware act gives justices of the peace juris- 
diction in cases of violation of the attendance requirements; in 
some States this matter of jurisdiction is one of the weak points 
in attendancer laws. The Florida act authorizes the employment of 
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th e age limits prescribed in its laws and now requires attend*^ 
for the full school term between the ages of 7 2!7fi “li ^ 

(Teir att the i ***** * COmp,eted * K ^sas and Texas am^ided 
heir atten<lanVe laws generally. In the former, children between 

7 and 16 years old are now required to attend school for the entire 
Eft; :XT: th ° Se 8 and 14 ^ d nt°ieast 

From this brief survey of the attendance legislation of ’the 

,o xUo1 ’ ■* 

, « 

physical education and school heamth ‘ 

JTI.i S grencrnl subject falls into .1, roe parts, namehTchild health 

? ° f , a f' cnc, '“ l n ” tu '<“. physical examination or media - 

inspection, and physical training eaiCfll 

“ Ct !* fV° m ' C, ' nS otto phase of 

altool health. It provides for State subvention of. medical insure 

on and school health work. Under its terms an v town or ciTv 

SS ( »/ P"P>' a hy phwicinps or for Zl 
„ ‘ on 15 entitled to receive from the State X half of its annual 

apendtture for the purpose, if the work has the approval of the 
btate hoard of education, but not more than $250 is allowed to anv 
town or city School boards are authorized to employ school nhvsf 

~ ^ m,rses; °" d p t ls ’ teach -> 

jammed at least once a year. An act of the Washington Leois- 
ature of 1023 authorized any school district of the first classic 
tinish intlk to public-school pupils under 14 years of ace. A 

“f ° f l! 16 son>e • vcar Provide,! for instruction in’ the 
pub ic schools in the symptoms of disease and the proper core 

*nv dtv°ha • A " 0rt i g °? ° Ct ”" <horizei1 (he boa,d of education of 
J , , h ,ng a 801,001 enrollment of 25,000 or more to provide 

l!r n, 'r P T n r d f ” r dentnl cIinios ani1 t'-eotment of public 
Lefnslstioii of 1024 included a Massachusetts act, 

1 and ., C "f f° estabIi8h health camps, within or 
ic/^i u toWn ° r Clty hmits ’ for underweight and undernour- 
ijjted children; a New York act, authorizing the State commissioner 
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of education to appoint a specialist for eyes and ears; another New 
York act, authorizing the county supervisors of any county to es- 
tablish a school hygiene district and permitting unioit free school 
districts and city districts of less'than 50,000 inhabitants to become 
part of any such county school hygiene district: and a Kentucky 
act, authorizing the establishment of playgrounds ami recreation 
centers. 

Some legislation relating to the physical examination of school 
pupils has already been noticed under Rhode Island and Oregon. 
Other States which passed laws on this subject within the period 
considered here were Connecticut, Nebraska, and South Carolina 
The Connecticut act provides that the State board of^education fur- 
nish test cards and blanks for testing .the eyesight of school children 
imd requires that superintendents, principals, or teachers in towns 
not employing school physicians shall. make the tests annually in- 
stead of triennially as formerly. Under the Nebraska act no child 
can be compelled to submit to physical examinatjbn by other than 
the teacher if the parent's written objection to the examination has 
been delivered to the child’s teacher, but this provision can not oper- 
ate as an exemption from the quarantine laws of the State. The 
South Carolina act requires that physical examination of pupils be 
raajle within the first three monthsTof attendance each year. 

There has been directed at medical inspection laws some criticism 
which deserved a measure of notice. One criticism has l>een in sub- 
stance that medical inspection merely discovers the physical defect 
and does little or nothing about it after it is discovered, that it is a 
sort of Hygeian procedure which includes diagnosis without the ap- 
plication of a remedy. A few years ago there was more justice in 
' this criticism of the inspection tew than there is at the present time, 
for there is now more “ follow up ” of the examination or inspection 
than there formerly was. With the widespread and growing prac- 
tice of employing school nurses, the development of closer relations 
between the school and the home, and the possible growth generally 
of a better appreciation of sound bodies, there has undoubtedly been 
‘ effected a closer relation between the physical -examination of ’the 
pupil on the one hand and constructive effort on the other to remedy 
any defect that may have teen discovered. 

With respect to physical education laws, there has been some very 
noteworthy legislation within the past two years. -The Legislatures 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Tennessee, and South Carolin* 
passed new laws on the subject. The Iowa law provides that then 
must be established in all public elementary and secondary schools 
“ physical education, including effective health supervision and health 
instruction of both sexes,’* and requires that every pupil physically 
able shall take the prescribed course, but no child is compelled to 
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take the training if his pajent or guardian files a written statement 
that it conflicts with his or her religious belief Tho < 3 * ♦ 

tendent of public instruction is authorized to prepare a manud^or 

M r T t . raini ^ j n8titl,tio «« must provide courses in 
p y cal eel ut ation. The new Minnesota act requires physical educa- 
tor” ^. sc,lools teacher-training institutions ind provides 

^ 

p n for a Mate director or supervisor of the subject The Wi« 
eons, n act is npt unlike that of Minnesota-that is, it r^res pi v ri4l 
education courses both in the public schools and inlrmal sdi^ 
and provides for a State supervisor All of Hi* J T 
.K,nod Were passed i„ 1023: Lth cJL p.iY t s £% TZ 

« ep ; h TuT T i,% *• — »™'L.ns . s ,h.r 0 f i„ wa ; 

xtept that it has no clause exempting a child on the cronnrl of 

«^‘r- 0hio “ W»l education hw prior to 
im, but .n that year it revised its law generally. P 

a 77'r ° f “J 0 ? 1 lcf -' islation ’ P^mcsl education laws lack 

" ould twra ,o ‘>><™ 

. It appears that promoters in this branch of education or 

“Iters interested, have as yet failed to work out a wc l dofined n'ro 

i"“ i r i n b :ri de - v acwp, t d: — z 

j ci is \\ anting in definite aims or objectives However „o 1 1 

EvrP 0 iisrs: 

more debmte nat.on-wide objectives will doubtless come to 'be fore 
PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN * 

JcriDDled he ^ n d T nt i° i nclude such ""fortunate children as 
t^t^ .Uw.' with 

r* C °" Sidered W -n,Tetthe“™?n: 

• a n ® w interest in this field, or perhaps it should be called a 
m d f° n T !° C J hanpe the P ro £ ram *»th respect to the physically and 

rittrfi The T “ in5titUti0nal ” p,a " of h»"dl^ 

, d 1S ’. where practicable,- giving way to the 
a P an tnaintained by local administrative units* A 

l«" tobl,l aml S m a '* S t n °' V ape< j ifical1 }' ""thorize local school boardl 
establish and maintain schools or classes for the deaf, the crippled 

in «id T; a " y reUrd f d ’ and in scvcral cases State funds are granted’ 

» aid of these special schools or classes. ^ 

Unly e brief enumeration of laws can be given here. With resDcct 

Sta^depart^nt f °f d* Massachusetts 1923 authorizedlts 
t«8 of „r .f education to cooperate with the school commit- 

r , ."f " 8t m ° re thaB « the establishment of clasaeTfor 
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deaf pupils. A Michigan uct authorized the board of education of 
any school district to provide special classes for the deaf and also for 
the blind. 'A Minnesota law now empowers the State commissioner 
of education to grant permission to school districts to establish and 
maintain special classes for deaf children where five or more such 
children may attend, and a State subvention of $250 per child is 
allowed. * 

The legislatures of Illinois and Michigan passed acts in 192.1 au- 
thorizing local school I wards to establish and maintain classes for 
crippled children, and in each cast 4 the State grants funds. in aid of 
these classes. A Xew Jersey act of 1925 authorizes counties to par- 
ticipate in the maintenance of homes and hospitals for crippled chil- 
dren- -An Oregon act of the same year directs schpol districts to 
create “crippled children’s instruction funds,” to In* used in employ- 
ing visiting teachers for file crippled. A Xew York act of 1924 
provides a “teacher's quota ” — that is, a sum from the State treasury. 
aj)|K>rtioned on the teacher basis — for each teacher of a s|>eciul class, 
for physically defective children, including the deaf, the blind, and 
the crippled. A Kentucky act of 1924 provides for sj>ecial classes 
.for children with defective eyesight 

Two States in 1925 made special provisions for mentally backward 
children. A Xew York act authorized the State commissioner of 
education to apportion for each teacher of a special class for chil- 
dren of retarded mental development one-half of the salary paid, 
but not to exceed $1.<XX) |>er teacher. An Oregon net applies to cities 
of 10JKX) inhabitants or more. It provides for the establishment of 
a department of research and guidance in any city of this group 
and for the maintenance of special passes for “educationally excep- 
tional children," bv which is meant both those who are able to 

i * 

advance, more rapidly than the average child and those who may be 
retarded. . ' 

1 * CONCLUSION 

But for space limitation, some treatment of various other subjects 
could In* introduced here. legislative enactments with respect t<> 
high schools, vocational education, institutions of higher learning’ 
the regulation of schoolhousc construction, and possibly some other 
subjects not treated in this review present phases of interest, but the 
field of school legislation is an extensive one, and not all legislative 
acts can be noted in a brief review pf this kind. Discqssion of 
several of the subjects -omitted from this chapter will be fo>md in 
other chapters of the Biennial Survey of Education. 
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